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The Nebraska Teacher. 


THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 
BY J. P. A. BLACK. 


Perhaps the most important step in the career of an individual 
is the choice of a profession. If the selection be the proper one, 
success will probably crown his efforts, and his life will be useful 
and happy. Otherwise he is constantly baffled with unseen diffi- 
culties, his life is made miserable by the ever recurring realization 
of his deficiencies, and in his epitaph we find that awful word— 
failure. 

This subject resolves itself into two divisions—the time of the 
choice, and elements entering into and modifying it. Many argue 
that a profession should be chosen in early years; that the boy in 
his teens should select his calling, and let all his education be so di- 
rected as to make him proficient in that, exclusive of everything 
else. Others argue that the selection should be deferred until a 
liberal education has expanded the mind, has shown its capacities in 
their length and breadth, in order that the individual may have more 
data upon which to base his choice. Both are wrong. Should the 
choice be made upon the former basis, it is either the selection of fancy 
or the choice of friends. The chooser has neither any knowledge 
of the requirements of such a profession, nor from personal analy- 
sis does he know himself in any way capable of success in that di- 
rection. Such a choice is usually changed upon mature delibera- 
tion, and the individual alters the course of his whole life. But 
‘whether he do this, or persistently follow his choice, to the exclusion 
of other channels of development, the result will be detrimental to 
his greatest usefulness and highest good. The training of the mind 
may well be compared to the pruning of a tree. The cultivation 
of a special faculty, to the neglect of others, corresponds to direct- 
ing the whole growth of the tree to one branch by clipping or 
crippling all others. Now suppose the case in which a man alters 
his choice. Some branch of the tree is chosen, and for a while 
nourished by the food of which the others are deprived. For a 
while it flourishes, but in the midst of its prosperity another branch 
is pronounced more worthy, and a twig which before has been crip- 
pled in every possible way, is now to be cherished and cultivated, 
while the former is to pine and droop for lack of proper care. 
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Should this second choice be permanent, we have a tree with a 
dwarfed and a developed branch—a life with a blighted and an 
accomplished purpose. Should the choice again be changed, an- 
other craggy branch is added, and the tree made more ungainly 
than before. 

But suppose the second case. Let a man early choose his pro- 
fession and follow it to the neglect of all other development, and 
what have we? A man, as we say, of one idea. <A tree destitute 
of branches, with its bare trunk reaching high in the air, in storms 
bending before the tempest, yet in a calm having no spreading 
branches or cooling leaves, giving either repose to the weary 
traveler, or grace and beauty to its form. 

On the other hand, if the choice be postponed until a liberal educa- 
tion is attained (by which we mean nothing less than a mastery of 
one of our best college courses), a man is prone to possess a fair 
knowledge of all callings and yet be poorly qualified in his particu- 
Jar profession. The choice may, and probably will, be the proper 
one, yet rarely will sufficient attention be given it to insure suc- 
cess. A man at this age and stage of development, has spent the 
prime of his life at books, and in his haste to plunge into life’s ac- 
tivities, seldom gives himself the proper drill and culture in his 
particular calling. He might be likened to a tree with a fair trunk 
and large drooping branches, but having a top poorly shaped, and 
ill proportioned to the size of the tree. 

But, generally speaking, the choice should be made during the 
second college year. At that period the mind has had considerable 
thorough discipline, all the avenues of thought have been in a 
measure opened, and the capacities for usefulness in various direc- 
tions to some extent realized. A man at this period knows the req- 
uisites of success in the various spheres of action, and can, more- 
over, subject his choice to known capacities. If the selection be 
now made, the balance of his college course can be pursued in such 
a way that all the awakened powers may continue to be developed, 
yet in the manner that will best serve the interests of this central 
aim. 

Doing this, one can have gained much knowledge of his profes- 
sion at the completion of his college course, and can then more quickly 
become proficient in this grand purpose of his life, and develop into 
a strong, intellectual being, an ornament both to himself and 
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society. The tree is then fully started in its natural growth. AH 
the prominent branches have been carefully pruned and started im 
normal development, and if now any branch be selected for promi- 
nence, the others can be trimmed and trained in such a way that 
they gather about it in a full rounded top, and the tree grows not 
only ‘large and strong, but its symmetry makes it beautiful—an 
ormmament in itself, and to its surroundings. 

From this argument it will be seen that we favor a lideral educa- 
fion in connection with any profession. Were a man’s: sphere 
merely proficiency in one direction, such might not be necessary. 
But the aim of any man’s life should be to do the greatest good te 
the greatest number. Go where you will in this wide world, and 
to him who is prepared to meet them, there are spheres for useful- 
ness opening on eyery hand. Suffering humanity is loudly calling 
from every division, both of church and state, for men who are 
fitted for doing strong, effectual work. And suffice it to say that 
no man is capable of meeting these varied wants of society, withont 
having at least the basis of development given by the mastery of a 
thorough college course. 

The first element entering into and modifying this choice should 
be the respectability of the calling. Of this but little need be said. 
No man should enter into any business without assuring himself 
that while engaged therein, he can ask not only the approval of 
society, but also the favor of Almighty God. The desires of parents 
and of friends should not be unheeded in this choice. In the study 
of humanity, we find no bonds so strong as those of friends and 
kin-ship. It is a part of God’s great plan for man’s happiness, 
that we should thus be bound together, and it is right that we 
should recognize these bonds. Parents and friends always have 
a preference for some particular calling, and if a man knows him- 
self capable of success in that direction, and sees no valid reason 
why he should refuse to enter that profession, he should heed their 
desires, and make the choice. Resources and opportunities should 
be considered here. Some professieus require a greater expenditure 
of time and means than a man is able to afford, and in making his 
selection, he should ask himself candidly if he is able to bestow on 
it the time and means necessaly to success ; and no selection should 
be made unless this question can be answered affirmatively. 

But the grand and crowning element in this should be the per- 
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sonal knowledge of fitness. After giving due consideration to all 
the previous elements, ¢very man should choose his calling by 
ealmly and decidedly answering the question, Za what sphere am I 
called to act? In obedience“to the’ great lawLofMiversity, every 
man’s mind differs from twat be another Every mat, hhas pec uliar 
qualifications in certain ‘directions; every man kno $ his qualifi- 
cations as no other man knows deen, and, obeying thé promptings 
of these, he should make ltis ehoice, let the wonldsay what it will 
Happily the barbarous custoni, sift “prevalent amin g the English, 
of the parent choosing the calling of the ehild, and thus h: anding 
down a profession through a series of generations, is fast dying 
away in this land of liberty, and men are realizing the sacredness 
of this individual choice. And may the day be hastened when we asa 
nation, may recognize the justice of this claim, and when no man shall 
suffer censure because be chooses the calling for which he knows God 
fitted him. It is a part of the great independence of character that 
I long that we as a nation may possess. It isthe step, above all 
others, which will stop the changes of calling that characterize us 
as a nation, and will substitute an honored stability for the uncer- 
tainty of purpose that marks the deepest stain upon our national 
character. 

There are numerous other considerations entering into and modi- 
fying every separate choice, but these are the primary and universal 
elements, which, if properly consulted, will certainly give a man 
the first step toward success—the proper choice of a profession. 
The other step is hard, unceasing toi. There is nv royal road to 
fame and excellence, but those who reach those heights must climb 
the ladder step by step, each moment putting forth unusual exer- 
tions, and by unccasing toil overpowering every difficulty. In this 
blest land of freedom, no one is debarred the ranks of excellence in 
any calling. The highest positions in church and state, in science, 
literature, and art, stand open to those who most thoroughly qual- 
ify themselves in those directions. We point you to the siars in 
the firmament of our history. We cite you to Washington and 
Franklin, to Clay and Webster, to Lincoln and Sumner, and say to 
you, Press on, and your name shall be as theirs. 





GossiP is said to be the art of “ putting this and that together” so. 
as to make three of them. 
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GRADED SCHOOLS. 
BY W. K. LOOFBOURROW. 


In undertaking this broad subject—graded ‘schools—I am at a 
loss to know where to begin. But it seems to be a living question— 
one that demands the immediate thought and action of teachers 
and school boards. 

In a graded school the pupils are divided into classes according 
to their attainme its. All the pupils of each class attend to the 
same branches of study at the same time, and use the same text- 
books. In each grade there will be a first and a second class. Itis 
important that the same pupilewhich constitute the first class in 
one branch of study, should constitute the first class in every other 
branch pursued by the class. By this arrangement, while one class 
is reciting, the other is preparing for recitation. This alternation 
is kept up through the day, affording the pupils ample time to 
study their lessons, and the teacher ample time to instruct each 
class. This is what is meant by a graded or classified school. The 
classification of a school is simply applying to educational work 
such a division of labor as prevails in all well regulated business 
establishments, either mechanical, commercial, or otherwise. It is 
not only the most economical, but without it there can be little 
progress. 

It is not my intention to picture an ideal graded school, but one 
that is within the reach of the people of Nebraska. What is prac- 
ticable in one state may not prove so in another, but there are cer- 
tain general principles which must underlie any system of thor- 
oughly graded schools. With these as a basis, every district in any 
state may have a classifieation adapted to its own peculiar wants, 
and which shall form a part of a general system adapted to the 
wants of the state. With a few exceptions, the graded schools of 
Nebraska are not what they ought to be, or what they can be made. 
It is true, perhaps, that Nebraska has the best school system, the 
best educational advantages of any state, of the same age, in the 
Union. The educators of the state have a great work to do. We 
need a plan by which we may save time and money, and yet accom- 
plish the desired end. 

At present towns are springing up all over the state. As it in- 
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creases in wéalth and population it needs’ and will soon demand 
graded high schools. Some claim to have a graded school, yet the 
claimants can tell you nothing in regard to the course of study. 
Ask some of the citizens of the district about their school. They 
are ignorant of its condition. This should not be. All should be 
filled with enthusiasm in regard to the school where their chil- 
dren are taught. In the common school the great mass of the peo- 
ple receive their education. It is where they receive their prepara- 
tion for life’s work. The habits and principles they acquire while 
at school stay by them during life. What can you say of the 
habits formed in a school where disorder prevails, where there is 
neither object nor plan in the work? There is a certain way to 
untie every knot, there is a certain mode of development and growth 
which must be observed in training achild. If he is not led to take 
the proper steps, and to study those things that agree with the natural 
process of development, there will be no progress. In fact he will go 
out from the school room dwarfed. He will have lost his taste for 
study, and will be unfitted to meet the difficulties in life. This is 
the reason why so many children dislike the school room. The 
fault may be with the teacher; it may be with the parent, or with 
the school board, so that the teacher cannot do the child justice, if 
he knows how. The pupil in a graded school_has an incentive to 
study. He sees before him the different steps of advancement. He 
strives to be the best in the class and hastens to take the next step. 

It is economy that every school be properly graded. Better work 
will be done. One teacher can take charge of 75 pupils of the same 
stage of advancement as well as he can manage 25 of a mixed grade. 
A good healthy, growing, well graded school is a blessing, an orna- 
ment, to any town, and will increase the value of its property. 

A system of schools makes it possible to obtain teachers who have 
fitted themselves for special work in one or more of the several 
grades. ‘This is one important consideration, as no one man can be 
proficient in all departments of learning. School boards cannot be 
too careful in the selection of teachers, for the character of any 
echool depends largely upon the man who stands at its head, and 
its progress seems to be in proportion to his efforts at self improve- 
ment. 

The essentials for the progress of a graded. school are proper 
buildings and surroundings, they smpathy of the people, and a prac- 
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tical course of study. The efficiency of any system of education. 
that may be formed will in some measure depend upon the situation 
of the school room and the ample accommodations afforded. Every 
school house should be erected in an airy and pleasant situatien. 
Botti the interior of the school and the surrounding area should be 
arranged and fitted up in such a manner as to be conducive to the 
convenience and amusement of the young. Everything should be 
made beautiful, attractive, and homelike. The home should not 
only be made beautiful but healthful, and to this end the subject 
of ventilation should receive special attention. Every graded school 
should have specimens of the various objects connected with Nat- 
ural History and an apparatus for illustrating the popular branches 
of physical science. 

The importance of order-and discipline in any school cannot well 
be over estimated. First of all the teacher must show some capacity 
for governing, or all scholarly acquirements and culture go for noth- 
ing. The ability to manage a school with the least possible amount 
of punishment is an attainment of ‘the highest order. 

Schools may differ in the number: of grades, but the primary 
grade must constitute the foundation of instruction. If evils are 
suffered to exist here they will manifest themselves in all the higher 
stages of the pupil’s progress, and cling to him through life. The 
two great objects of intellectual education are mental discipline and 
the acquisition of knowledge. The highest and most important of 
these objects is mental discipline, or the power of using the mind 
to the best advantage. It is not the number of facts that we mem- 
orize, or the number of books that we read, that makes us:educated, 
but it is our power to think, to grapple with the great problems of 
life. 

The teacher can do much in securing graded schools, but cannot 
do everything. There remain several questions to be answered. 
How grade a school? Upon what basis? What should be the 
course of study? What is tiie aim of the graded school? In grad- 
ing a school some one branch should be taken as a standard—Read. 
ing, for instance—and about that should cluster all the rest. A 
child reading in the Third Reader should be so far advanced in 
arithmetic, language lessons, geography; if he has two or three 
studies in one grade, assign him to that grade. It is important 
that the divisions between tiie successive grades- should be plainly 
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and sharply defined. The course of study in the country, as well 
as in the town, should be uniform throughout the state’ There 
are numerous transfers from one public school to another. As pu- 
pils from different schools are thus brought together, it is: often. 
found that those who are equally advanced'in one branch of study 
are very unequally advanced in other branches, thus creating con- 
stant confusion and inconvenience in the classification. Hence the 
importance of some uniform system%of gradation in all the schools. 

The aim of every graded school should be to prepare pupils for 
the University or the Normal School, and to make them good 
citizens, and business men; hence there would be two courses of 
study, and each course should be complete in itself. But this can 
not be done at once. Like everything else, it takes time. I do not 
claim that this is the best possible method, but we as teachers should 
have a higli ideal, and should work to secure it; then some day in 
the future em may boast of her graded schools, and may 
justly claim to-be the banner state of this great republic, and men 


and women shall go.forth from her institutions ef learning into the 
world to bless. 





A Scnoot Post Orrice.—lI had a sehool once, not graded, where I 
introduced a post-office as the property of the school, and found that 
it was a valuable incentive'to the children to learn to write. My plan 
was this: I had a small box with a locked door, and a place at the 
top threugh which to slip the letters. This box or“ P.O.” was opened 
only once a week, and that on Saturday. During the week the chil- 
dren were in the habit of writing as many letters as they pleased and 
on whatever subject they pleased, but all were addressed to myself as 
teacher, in order to invest the affair with a certain dignity. Finding 
the numerous letters for me on one Saturday, I carefully made a list 
of the writers, and before another Saturday came around had answered 
each and all. Each little correspondent knew he or she would find a 
letter when the precieus P. O. was opened, and many sweet little mis- 
sives 1 received to reward me for al] the trouble and care it was to me. 
Some of them could only print, but I accepted them as well, for well 
I knew how hard they tried to learn. It is proper to say that for this 
interesting “aside” from the inevitable routine of school life, all the 
writing was done out of school horrs, and only the grand culmina- 


tion, the opening of the “office,” w as effected during the session.— 
Mary J. COLBURN, in New Eng. Jour. of Education. 
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NARCOTICS OF THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Many teachers possessing lively, active, wide-awake minds fre- 
quently introduce a soporific element into their recitations, whose 
influence is seldom perceived, because seldom made a subject of 
careful observation. Notwithstanding the generally admitted fact 
that pupils are often usefully inspired by the wit and humor of the 
teacher—are sometimes aroused from lethargy by the teacher’s play- 
ful verbiage—it must be conceded that excess in this direction, or a 
close approximation to it, is extremely prejudicial to the sustained 
intellectual exertions of teachers and pupils essential to the highest 
usefulness of the recitation. A cheerful and pleasurable vivacity 
sheuld always accompany the acquirement of knowledge and the 
processes of instruction. But pupils cannot too early learn that 
the mind musi find its chief pleasure in its own energetic activity 
in readily apprehending truth as presented in the various exercises 
of the school. The occasional introduction of mirth-provoking fact 
or fancy cannot but be commended. But unless the teacher stren- 


uously resists the temptation to minister to the mirth-loving pro- 
pensities of his pupils to an unreasonable extent, a future examina- 
tion may produce a painful consciousness of the important fact that 
entertainment is not necessarily instruction—that the liveliest play 
of the sensibilities may often repress vigorous intellectual action— 
that those who apparently most enjoy the recitation are not always 
the pupils who derive the greatest benefit from it. 


The exertion of bodily power by the young in sound health is 
always productive of intense pleasure. Why should not the vigor- 
ous exercise of the intellectual faculties be equally conducive to 
happiness? When pupils have reached the higher grades of the 
public school system, why do they frequently manifest so great an 
aversion to earnest thought? Why may the stereotyped “I don’t 
know” be so confidently expected in answer to many questions 
which, though not directly stated by the text book, are directly sug- 
gested by the lesson which the pupil asserts he has carefully pre- 
pared? There must be a reason for this general unwillingness to 
think on the part of the more adyanced pupils, for which the 
teachers of lower grades may not be wholly irresponsible. Asa 
new game necessitating uew forms of muscular action is hailed with 
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delight by boys and girls, so new questions requiring new forms of 
thought, or the exercise of faculties usually dormant during the hour 
of study at home or school, should develop something of that in- 
tensity of pleasure which characterizes the varied activities of -the 
play-ground and field. In the properly conducted class exercises 
of young pupils, activity of thought in answering general questions 
more or less familiar, is a source of almost unbounded gratification. 
So intense, indeed, are the pleasures of thought deyeloped by the 
skillful teacher, that restraint often becomes necessary for the pres- 
ervation of good order. But in the higher classes it too frequently 
happens that an original question from the active mind of the 
teacher or intelligent visitor speedily suppresses mental action, and 
diffuses through the class an intellectual calm as intolerable to the 
teacher as the calms of Capricorn and Cancer to the sailor. That 
some narcotic influences have mingled with the methods of imstrue- 
tion to which such pupils have been accustomed there can scarcely 
be a doubt. 

There is a mode of instruction frequently practiced, and possess- 
ing, undoubtedly, much merit when properly used in appropriate 
circumstances, which, nevertheless, must be considered narcotic in 
respect to its effects on individual minds. The simultaneous reci- 
tation of masses of pupils necessitated by the adoption of the lect- 
ure or concert methods of instruction, though possessing a peculiar 
charm for teachers, beeause apparently free from the mental stupor 
and numerous failures characteristic of individual recitation, is, in 
reality, soporific in its tendency, and subversive of thai independ- 
ence of thought which must be cultivated in the child if possessed 
by the man or woman. No recitation should be considered com- 
plete, until every member of the class has independently performed 
a definite amount of work. 

There is no influence emanating from the teacher during rec- 
itation which so completely paralyzes the mind of the pupil as the 
practice of scolding or ceaseless fault-finding, once so prevalent, but 
now rapidly disappearing from the public schools. The tempta- 
tions to petulance and snappishness on the part of the teacher are 
manifold, and, at times, almost irresistible. Lack of faithful prep- 
aration, of quick perception, of moderate reasoning power, of inter- 
est, of enthusiasm, of uninterrupted attention, of just appreciation 
of the objects and advantages of recitation, are causes of irritation 
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to be found in‘alinost all classes. Those who possess but little love 
of the work of education, who regard neither the present happiness 
of children, nor the future welfare of individuals and states, who, 
in short, work: in the educational vineyard exclusively for dollars 
and cents, or because more congenial fields of labor are not immedi- 
ately accessible* to them, are peculiarly liable to infuse this kind of 
narcotic influence into all the intellectual exercises of the school. 
Sometimes the most conscientious teacher, through excessive anx- 
iety or impatience resulting from the slow or otherwise unsatisfac- 
tory progress of those whom they most earnestly desire to benefit, 
relapse almost unconsciously into habits of peevishness which largely 
nullify their most indefatigable exertions. Whatever may be the 
eause of a teacher’s recurring seasons of irritability, the briefest re- 
flection, when free from the harassing cares inseparable from the 
instruction of children, will show that no mental stateshould be 
more strenuously resisted, more completely suppressed. 

The popular outcry against overwork in the public schools has, 
to a great extent, subsided. Its subsidence may in part be due to 
the iHusory character of the foundation on which it was built. 
While in perfect agreement with the majority of teachers that the 
useful work imposed by schools has not been, and is not now exces- 
sive, there is reason to apprehend that numerous forms or kinds of 
useless and stupefying mental labor have existed, and do still exist. 
In the general desire tofpush children through the grades as speedily 
as possible the evil of overwork may originate, and it may exist in 
our schools unperceived by the most considerate teachers. In what- 
ever formy it may appear, it is a powerful narcotic which should be 
reduced to-the smallest possible dimensions. 

If we may rely on the generally concurrent testimony of teachers 
in upper schools concerning the mental deficiencies of pupils who 
come under their charge from the lower grades, we may infer the 
existence of narcotic influences either in the work which they do, or 
in the prevalent modes of doing it. The annwal examination for 
admission to the high school apparently shows-that the great ma- 
jority of applicants are amply qualified to enter successfully upon a 
higher course of study. But an experience of afew weeks or months 
discloses the unwelcome fact that, however well grounded in the 
memory of facts and principles many successful candidates may 
hare been at the time of their graduation from-the grammar schoo 
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their inability to reason with tolerable accuracy soon reduces them 
to a low level of scholarship, favors and often induces an early with- 
drawal from school, and the relinquishment of the usual means of 
obtaining a higher education. If it can be clearly shown that re- 
sults so hestile to the welfare of the state as well as of the individ- 
ual can be justly attributed to the non-disciplinary effects of things 
taught and the methods of teaching them in the lower grades of our 
public schools, none should be so earnest in their efforts to eradi- 
cate such evils as teachers who may be largely responsible for their 
existence. 

No teacher will refuse to admit the great importance ot making 
the school room a place of pleasant as well as profitable intellectual 
labor; but hard, earnest, resolute work should be the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of every public school. So far as a pleasurable 
state of mind promotes active industry, so far may all reasonable 
means be employed to produce such a state. “ Hearts that in their 
labor sing,” are as desirable in the school room as in the avoca- 
tions ef the outside world. At this point teachers are prone to 
make s great mistake in their efforts to encourage that spirit 
of cheerfulness most compatible with efiicient mental labor. Fa 
consequence of the natural tendency of youth to frivolity, the slight- 
est provocation is often sufficient to dissipate sober thought and 
beget a spirrt of levity wholly inconsistent with the mental disei- 
pline which it should be the purpose of school operations te secure. 
In circumstances most favorable it is extremely difficult to seenre 
such concentration of thought wpon any subject as is necessary to 
produce satisfactory results. If the purpose of common school eda- 
cation is to be accomplished otherwise than in the most superficial 
and useless manner, earnest work and not subdued and decorous 
play should rule the hour. 


Much has been said concernmg the necessity of perfect sympathy 


between teacher and pupil. There is perhaps in many cases ne 
greater incentive to exertion than the consciousness that those 
with whom we are associated are in hearty sympathy with our labors. 
The minds of children respond promptly to the influences emanat- 
ing from superior minds. The most careless observer knows that a 
word, a look, or any other sign of recognition of approval of right 
effort from the teacher often energizes the minds of scholars, and 


deads to the accomplishment of most desirable results. The with 
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holding of sympathy, on the contrary, acts as a most powerful nar- 
cotic, rendering the action of the mind’ sluggish and inaccurate. 
Oppressed by the cares of his office, the young teacher is peculiarly 
liable to diffuse this kind of narcotic influence through the atmos- 
phere of the school. Aiming at the noblest results, working, it may 
be, with tireless brain and unlimited enthusiasm, he forgets, at 
times, the natural slowness of substantial mental growth, and stu- 
pefies the mind into which he would gladly infuse the force of his 
own spirit. 

In the government of a school many processes essentially narcotic 
may often be observed. The discipline of large groups of children 
is franght with many perplexities well fitted to lead the teacher 
into grave errors respecting the use of his tongue. No spectacle 
can be more painfal to a lover of order quietly maintained, than 
that presented by a division of pupils nominally governed by an 
excessively talkative teacher. Though command follows command, 
and threat succeeds threat with astonishing rapidity, the insensi- 
bility of the pupils is complete, and disorder reigns supreme. 

In school government another source of narcotic influence may 
be found in the administration of reproof. There may be occasions 
when reprimand publicly administered may most effectually accom- 
plish its purpose ; in most cases private admonition will be found 
much less effectual in blunting the sensibilities of offenders, and 
far more effectual in accomplishing the results intended by all just 
and reasonable government. 

The infliction of punishment by wholesale—a method not unfre- 
quently resorted to by teachers of little experience—is in a certain 
sense a narcotic whose influence it is necessary to avoid, if teachers 
would foster in the minds of the young that sense of propriety and 
justice which should characterize the Whole range of social life in 
subsequent years. There is an element of timidity in this mode of 
punishment, which subjects the teacher to the double loss of for- 
feiting the respect and'esteem of all honorable pupila, and of in- 
eurring the contempt of those whose conduct he would reform, hut 
whom he fears to offend by pointed, specific, discriminating rebuke. 

In the government of pupils much may be accomplished in the 
correction of errors, particularly those inadvertently committed, of 
which the number is much greater than is commonly supposed, 
by the use of a language quite as significant as that of articulate 
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sounds, and in multitudes of cases equally efficient. The language 
* of visible signs should be much more extensively used in the school 
room than it usually is. The frequent use of this method of com- 
munication by the teacher removes one of the most powerful and 
objectionable narcotics, and reduces to a minimum a prime cause of 
physical exhaustion and nervousirritability. This fact alone should 
lead to its employment in all eases in which its use would not be 
incompatible with the forms of politeness and courtesy which should 
characterize school, as well as the best circles of social life—HEH. C. 
DELANO, in Nat. Teachers’ Monthly. 





THE HOUSE FLY. 


Mr. Emerson, a distinguished English chemist and naturalist, 
has been observing the habits of the common house fly, and he has 
given the following account of his proceedings in the Scientific 
American: 


“Did you ever watch a fly that has just alighted after soaring 
about the room for some time? He goes through a series of opera- 
tions which reminds you of a cat licking herself after a meal, or of 
a bird pluming its feathers. First the hind feet are rubbed together, 
and each hind leg is passed over a wing, then the fore leg under- 
goes a like treatment; and lastly, if you look sharp, you will see 
the insect carry his proboscis over his legs and about his body as far 
as he can reach. The minute trunk is perfectly retractile, and it 
terminates in two large lobes, which you can see spread out when 
the insect begins a meal on a lump of sugar. Now the rubbing 
together of legs and wings may be a smoothing operation; but for 
what purpose is this carefully going over the body with the trunk, 
especially when that organ is not fitted for licking, but simply for 
grasping and taking up food ?” 

Mr. Emerson states that he began his self appointed task of find- 
ing out whether the house fly really serves any appreciable purpos2 
in the scheme of creation, excepting as an indifferent scavenger, by 
capturing a fine specimen and gluing his wings down to a micro- 
scopic slide. On placing the slide under the instrument, to the in- 
vestigator’s disgust, the fly appeared covered with lice, causing the 
offending insect to be promptly released, and another substitut 
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in his place. Fly number two was no better off than fiy number 
one, and the same may be predicted of flies 3, 4,5, and 6 (or of & 
flies, as the algebras have it). Mr. Emerson concluded that here 
was something that at once required looking into. Why were these 
flies lousy? Meanwhile fly number two, on the slide, seemed to take 
his position very coolly, and extending his proboscis, began to sweep 
it over his body as if he had but just alighted. A glance through 
the microscope, however, showed that the operation was not self- 
beautification, for wherever the lice were there the trunk went. 
The lice were disappearing into the trunk; the fly was eating them. 

Ile took the paper into the kitchen and waved it around, taking 
care no flies touched it, weut back to the microscope, and there 
found animaleules, the same as on flies. He had now arrived at 
something definite; the animalcules were floating in the air, and 
the quick metions of the flies gathered them on their bodies, and 
the flies then went into some quiet corner to have their dainty meal 

The investigator goes on to describe how he continued the ex- 
periment in a variety of localities, and how, in dirty and bad smell- 
ing quarters, he found the myriads of flies which existed there lit- 
erally covered with animalcuies, while other ilies, captured in bed- 
rooms, or well ventilated, clean apartments, were miserably lean 
and entirely free from their prey. Wherever filth existed, evolving 
germs, which germs might germinate disease, there were the flies 
covering themselves with the minute organisms and 
vouring the same.—Z. 


reedily de- 
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PeRMAPS a gentleman is a rarer specimen than some of us think 
for. Which of us can point out many such in his circle; men 
whose aims are generous, whose truth is constant, and not only 
constant in its kind, but elevated in its degree; whose want of 
meanness makes them simple; who can look the world honestly in 
the face with an equal mauly sympathy for the great and small ? 
We all know now a hundred whose coats are very well made, and a 
score who have excellent manners, and one or two happy beings 


who are in what they call the inner circle, and have shot into the very 
center and-bull’s-eye of fashion; but of gentlemen, how many? 
Let us take a little scrap of paper and each make out his list— 
THACKERAY. 





EDITORIAL. 





VISITING ScHoots.—We remember once hearing a young ladf 
remark that she did not believe anybody could teach a better school 
than she, at the same time adding that she never visited schools 
because it was nothing but.a waste of time. To a teacher of such 
a spirit this is undoubtedly true. One who believes he has arrived 
at perfection in any calling, can scarcely be expected to learn any- 
thing, however apparent it may be to humbler mortals. Happily 
this spirit is rare among teachers, and in general they gratefully 
acknowledge the help they have received from witnessing the work 
of their fellow-laborers. 

Inexperienced teachers especially need to visit schools. To an 
outsider, teaching ‘seems an easy and agreeable occupation, but all 
conscientious teachers find that there are innumerable puzzling 
questions and difiiculties to be met, in the beginning, at least. This 
is the critical time in their work, and the question of helping them 
is all-important. Adyice and encouragement are often of great 
service, but there is nothing so effective as seeing how another person, 
in like position, manages. Can any zords of a principal so assure 
a discouraged young teacher that his work is not in vain, as the 
actual proof of it, by giving him an opportunity to judge for him- 
self by comparison with that of others? Te may visit his neigh- 
bor’s room expecting to find perfection. Ile will be disappointed: 
in this, for there will probably appear the same faults and difficul- 
ties that he has to bettle with; he will return to his work encouraged 
to persevere from this very fact. ILe has learned a new truth—that 
all the faults of the school are not to be attributed to the teacher. 
He will likewise see better methods than those he uses. Every- 
thing he sees and hears, whether good or bad in itself, will be a lesson to 
him, if he but have “eyes to see and ears to hear.” Especially will the 
bearing of an experienced teacher have its effect. Young teachers 
are often so oppressed with the thought of their responsibility, 
realize to such a degree how much they must require of their pupils 
and how slight-is their authority, that they are constantly worried 
and nervous in their appearance. The experienced teacher, having 
more correct views of his authority, speaks with confidence, and ap- 
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pears perfectly at ease. You may talk to a teacher on this subject 
of bearing for hours, and leave him without any idea of how or 
where to begin in the reform, while one half hour spent in the pres- 
ence of an easy, self-possessed teacher will often give him the key to 
success. Like the frogs of old, we learn best by example. 

Teachers who know somewhat of the mysteries of the craft, too, 
are often benefited by occasional visits to others. They are apt to 
fall into the ruts, and seeing what others are doing is the surest 
way of bringing them to a sense of their position. Then, too, by a 
hint, given in a courteous manner, they may save the teacher they 
are visiting a world of trouble. We should always be ready to help 
each other in every way possible, and make and receive these visits 
with teachable minds, and with a spirit of good will. 

If visiting were more common, it seems to us that the effect upon 
the scholars would be as marked as upon the teachers, especially in 
city schools. A visit from anyone usually hasa salutary effect, but if 
the visitor were a teacher the scholars would take more than usual 
pride in doing well. 

If, then, the visiting of schools is so important to teachers, how 
can it be brought about? Would it not be wise for those in au- 
thority to give the teacher an occasional day, or half day, or even 
an hour for that purpose? We say give, for we think it poor wis- 
dom and economy that insists upon having eyery hour not actually 
spent in teaching, made up on Saturday. . 


DurinG the nearly four years that we have published the 
TEACHER, we have received many expressions of good opinion, both 
from the local press of this state and the educational press abroad. 
But the monotony of favorable notices has been rudely broken. 
One Henry Wilkins writes for the Kearney Press a review of our 
January number which is positively refreshing. He goes through 
from first page to last, pouring out a steady stream of abuse upon 
everything. The first article is “ prosy, dull, and unreadable.” The 
“International Date-Line” is “about as appropriate as an extract 
from Hardee’s Army Tactics.” But why the explanation of a diffi- 
cult point in mathematical geography should be inappropriate in a 
school journal, he failed to state. When he came to the Official 
Department he found “a lot of machine trash in regard to ‘stu- 


dents’ work at our coming Centennial,’ which bears the impress ef 
Prof. 8. D. Beals’ dictation from Omaha!” Prof. Beals will doubt- 
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less feel complimented on finding himself credited with the author- 
ship of a set of rules prescribed by the National Bureau of Edu- 
cation for the Centennial examinations! 

He next complains that the county superintendents’ conventions 
at Fremont and Lincoln are mentioned, and the one held at Kearney 
is not. This is the only point in which there is a shadow of justice 
in his criticisms. We regretted the omission, but were unable to 
obtain the proceedings of that convention. We are dependent 
largely upon our exchanges for our items of educational news, and 
the Kearney papers du not exchange with us. We tormerly received 
the Times, but have not seen a copy for several weeks, while the Press 
has never honored us with an exchange, and it was only by accident 
that we saw the effusion of Wilkins. We expected to have a report 
of these conventions by private correspondence, but it came too late 
for the January number, and had to be deferred until the present 
issue. Ifthe Kearney papers will “ please X,” they will have less rea- 
son to complain of our slighting their enterprising city in the future. 

Having determined to find fault, our reviewer persists to the very 
end. Even the Money Receipts do not please him. It aggravates 
him to find the names of Kearney teachers in the list, and espe- 
cially to see Sup’t Lengel of Dawson County, credited with $14.25 
to “help circulate such literature.” Poorfellow! If he allows him- 
self to be irritated by such things, we fear his sufferings are destined 
to become chronic, for the best teachers in all parts of the state per- 
sist in sending us money and asking for more of this kind of liter- 
ature. 

Among other pieasant remarks, he speaks of Mr. McKenzie as 
“our master.” This and some other things make us think that the 
spite of our critic is after all not so much against us as Mr. M., 
whom he evidently imagines to be in some way responsible for the 
TreacueR. If this be the case, we can inform Mr. Wilkins that the 
person whose name appears on the cover has the entire ownership 
and control of the ‘Teacuer, and is alone responsible for what ap- 
pears in it. We occasionally allow a certain portion of our space 
to be occupied by an official department, the material for which is 
furnished by the State Superintendent, but aside from this, Mr. 
McKenzie has no responsibility for the matter or the manage- 
ment of the TracnER. ‘lhe editor of the TEACHER and the State 
Superintendent have a separate and distinct existence, and when 
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any Wilkins desires to abuse either of us, it would be more sensible 
for him to aim directly at the one he means to hit, than to make 
such a promiscuous attack as the one in the Press. 


TEERE is a natural curiosity out at Sidney. It isan editor who pub- 
lishes a paper “exclusively for money.” Having politely requested 
the Zelegraph to exchange with us, the editor replied that he would 
do so if we would pay the difference between the price of the 
Teacuer and the 7elegraph—50 cents a year,—adding that he was 
“printing exclusively for money.” Fame has no allurements for 
him. No butter nor big squashes received on subscription at the 
Telegraph oftice. No swappixg favors with politicians, nor puffing 
shows for free tickets. No especial deference toward railroad ofli- 
cials, nor journalistic courtesy toward brother quills. Nothing but 
money. We want this fellow looked after. No such character was 
ever heard of before, and as it is not likely that another one 
will appear during the next hundred years, we want him carefully 
preserved and sent to the Centennial (at his own expense). First, 
however, it might be well to examine his subscription book, when 
if no trace of a “dead-head” list be found—if no intimate friend 
nor infivential statesman actually receives the Telegraph without 
paying his $2—all doubt of the genuineness of the character which 
he assumes will certainly be dispelled. 

For the present, we shall try to exist without the Telegraph. 


Tue Prooklun Journal of Education has removed to New York, 
and will henceforth be known as the Journal of Kducation of New 
York. The January number is embellished by a portrait of Mr. 
William Wood, who was lately elected President of the Board of 
Edneation of New York. 


THE Wisconsin Journal of Education begins the Centennial year 
with on entire new dress and new style of make-up. It now makes 
ppearance, as well as deserves commendation for 


1tS subStaniliai mu 


Anpbrrson’s Grammar School U. 8. History has been added to 
the recommended list of text books for the state. 

WE expect to present our readers with another piece of school 
music in our next issue. 





MISCELLANY. 





PROCEEDINGS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ CON- 
VENTIONS. 

Immediately after the county superintendents eleeted at the last 
general election assumed the duties of their office, they were called 
to meet in convention at three different points. The reasons given 
for three conventions instead of one, was to avoid expense, as far as 


possible, to the superintendents. The reasons for the call were thus 
stated by the State Superintendent: 


It is highly important to perfect concert of action, and to a systematic 
and uniform administration of school law, that the county superintendents 
should adopt a general system of labor, a uniformity of methods, a similar 
construction of law, where diversity might arise; and in order to afford op- 
portunity to consult together, and to discuss the best plan of action, I have 
thought it wise to ask the county superintendents elect to meet me in con- 
vention as soon as possible after assuming the responsibilities and duties of 
their office. Most of the superintendents elect are new men, and however 
well qualified to discharge the duties imposed upon them, it will b2 impos- 
sible ior them to harmonize: their efforts, or have anything like system 
thioughout the state, except by personal consultation. 

The topics considered were: 


1, The proper construction of the school law in relation to— 
a. Division of school districts and district property. 
b. District officers, their duties, reports, etc. 
c. Lévying district taxes, disbursement of funds, records, etc. 
2. Duties of superintendents— 
a. Visiting schools, 
6. Examining teachers. 
c. Apportioning school funds. 
d, Making reports. 
3. Miscellaneous subjects— 
. Teachers’ institutes. 
. State certificates. 
. Centennial. 
. Graded schools. 
. Proper blanks. 
. Amendments. 


. The importance of obtaining the buildings on the Pawnee Reser- 
vation for a State Normal School. 


The first convention met at Kearney Junction, Tuesday evening, 
January 1Jth. County superintendents present were John Swin- 
ton, Buffalo County, A. L. Wigton, Adams Co., Alex. Stewart, Lii- 
coln Co., A. C. Routzahn, Jefferson Co., B. Price, Thayer Co., J. B. Nes- 
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bitt, Nuckolls Co., J. 8. Gilham, Webster Co., Mrs. Mary S. DeClereq, 
Franklin Co., Miss Alice M. Murdock, Harlan Co., Delevan Bates, 
Hamilton Co., J. J. Bartlett, Kearney Co., 'T. Brookbank, Clay Co., 
Frank Hazen, Phelps Co., W. U. Lengel, Dawson Co. 

J. M. McKenzie was elected Chairman, and A. L. Wigton Secre- 
tary, of the convention. There being no public hall unoccupied in 
which to hold the convention, the Masonic Hall was kindly offered 
as a place of meeting. 

As the topics considered at all the conventions were the same, the 
only business of special importance peculiar to that convention was 
the appointment of Mr. John Swinton and Mr. A. L. Wigton as a 
committee to locate a normal institute either in Kearney or Hast- 
ings, whichever place offered the best mducements to teachers, to 
be held the latter part of August. 

The convention was a very pleasant and profitable gathering. 


The second convention met at Fremont, Thursday afternoon, 
January 13th. The convention crganized by the election of Chas. 
A. Speice, President, and J. H. Mockett, Secretary. The superin- 
tendents present were Henry Nunn, Hall Co., J. H. Darling, Stan- 
ton Co., John Patterson, Merrick Co., I. G. Wolcott, Dodge Co., J. 
B. Mitchell, Polk Co. W. E. Drury, Burt Co., Martin Langdon, 
Sarpy Co. J. H. Mockett, Cuming Co., Chas. A. Speice, Platte Co., 
J. Zimmerman, Dakola Co, Chas. Cross, Washington Co, 

The same topics were discussed as at Kearney, and the same gen- 
eral conclusions reached. A committee was appointed to locate 
one or two normal institutes in that part of the state. The follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted in regard to the buildings on the Paw- 
nee Reservation: 

Wuereas, The great want of the educational interests of our state is trained 
teachers for our public schools ; and whereas, this want m9 a young and rapidly 
growing state like ours,can be sapplied only by normal schools established 
within the limits of the state ; it is thereiore 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this convention that the state of Nebraska 
should use every means within its power to secure a donation by the U. 8, Govern- 
ment to this state, for the purpose of establishing a normal school, the brick build- 
ing on the Pawnee Reservation, in Nebraska, together with the section of land on 
which suid building is situated. 

Kesolvd, That tor the purpose of crzating an endowment fund for said normal 
school, it is the sense of this convention that this state should use every effort in 
its power to s-cure a donation from the general government, of twenty sections ot 
land ; the same to be selected irom the lands of said reservation by a commis- 
siover to be appointed for that purpose by the Goyernor of the state of Nebraska. 

Resolved, That to the end that proper legislation may be had by Congress for the 
pprpose of carrying out the idea embraced in the foregoing resolutions, we hereby 
petition our Senators und Representatives in Congress; and that we will secure 
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the co-operation of others who may be able to aid us in attaining the end proposed. 

esolved, That a committee consisting of Chas. A. Speice, of Columbus, A, L. 
Wigton, of Hastings, with some one to be selected by the county superintendents’ 
convention at Lincoln, together with the State Superintendent, be appointed for 
the purpose of carrying out the intent of these resolutions. 


The convention at Lincoln commenced Tuesday evening, January 
18th. Superintendents present were F. M. Williams, Richardson 
Co., Geo. B. Foster, Johnson Co., H. K. Raymond, Otoe Co., G. B. 
Crippen, Cass Co., J. D. Messenger, Seward Co., Jas. E. Cochran, 
York Co., J. A. Dempster, Fillmore Co., W. P. Grantham, Saline 
Co., 8. G. Lamb, Lancaster Co. The convention was organized by 
electing F. M. Williams, President, and 8. G. Lamb, Secretary. The 
whole number of superintendents present at all the conventions 
was thirty-three. 

We can give no more than a brief synopsis of the work performed. 
A full report would occupy the whole space in the TeEacner. The 
first important business was a careful examination of the school 
law. Doubtful and obscure sections were construed, and by gen- 
eral consent the superintendents agreed to be guided in their future 
acts by the construction given. District institutes were recom- 
mended. 

A few extracts from the report of the Lincoln convention will 
show something of the general subjects discussed and acted upon: 

Resolved, That a teachers’ institute be held in this district during the present 
ealendar year, and that Sup’ts Raymond, of Otoe, Williams, of Richardson, and 
Dempster, of Fillmore, be a committee to select the time and place for holding 
such instilute, and to procure suitable educators to conduct its various exercises. 

Adopted, with the recommendation of the convention that the 
committee select, if possible, Peru as the place, and the first of Sep- 
tember as the time, and that the institute be continued three weeks, 

Resolved, That we recommend the holding of at least one county teachers’ insti- 
tute in each county in the district during each year, and that the county superin- 
tendent do all in his power to secure the attendance of all the teachers, making 
special preparations for his own work, and to secure the aid of efficient educators. 

Resolved, That we recommend county superintendents to hold, when practicable, 
local institutes or associations at various points within their respective fields of 
labor. 

Resolved, That we recommend that the State Superintendent grant certificates 
and recommendations to all qualified teachers who shall attend and undergo ex- 
amination at a state or district institute, reserving, however, the right of cosnty 
superintendents to annul for cause, 

Resolved, That we endorse the action of the county superintendents’ conven - 
tions at Kearney and Fremont, in the matter of recommending a professional cer- 
tificate of high grade to be granted to qualified applicauts by a commission of 
state and county superintendents. 

Resolved, That we favor the idea presented at the other conventions, of the erection 
upon the centennial grounds in Philadelphia of a sod school house, that the world 
may know that in Nebraska stone and timber, and bricks and mortar,are not in- 


dispensable adjuncts of education in a new state, but that “ where there’s a will 
there’s a way,’’ to educate the coming rulers of the state and nation. 
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Resolved, That feeling the importance of a good live, educational journel in this 
state, we pledge,ourselves to do all in our power to sustain the NeprakSA TEACHER; 


The committee on Normal School made the following report, 
which was adopted: 


Resolved, That this convention heartily endorse the action of the convention at 
Fremont in regard to procuring a donation from the general goverument of the 
building and lands. belonging to the Pawnee Reservation, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a normal school for that portion of the state,and we recommend that 
a: M. Williams be added to the comimittee for the purpose of securing such 

onation. 


The following reselutions were presented and adopted: 


Resolved, That as a convention we heartily endorse the present management of 
our State Normal School, so fur as we exn learn of its workings, and earnestly hope 
that every reasonable effort will be put forth to fully sustain it, and we cheerfully 
pledge ourselves to do what we can to induce teachers to attend it. We further 
believe that a committee from the county superintendents should constitute a 
board of examiners to be present and assist at the examinations. 

Resolved, That we believe that there should be constituted a county superin- 
tendents’ depurtment in connection with the State Teachers’ Association, 


On motion, the convention then adjourned. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Perv, Nes., Dec. 26, 1875. 
The fall term of the State Normal School closed last Wednesday. 


In many respects this has been the most successful session in the 
life of the School. The attendance was very large, taking into con- 
sideration the fact that two grades of students that heretofore have 
been admitted, were this year shut out by the adoption by the Board 
of Education of a new course of study. 

During the summer vacation a large sum of money was expended 
in books for the school library, which has been invaluable to us in 
our studies. A considerable amount of apparatus has also been 
added to the department of Natural Science, so that in these respects 
we are better off than ever before. We have been very fortunate, 
also, in our Principal, who has labored with untiring zeal for the 
school. No person could have done more for us, or had the welfare 
of our school more deeply at heart. 

Prof. Nichols leaves us with the love and respect of the students, 
as was testified by an elegant silver pitcher, presented to him after 
the chapel exercises of Wednesday morning, by Mr. L. W. Campbell 
on behalf of the students. Mr. Campbell expressed the feeling of 
the school in a neat presentation speech : : 

Prof. Nichols :—As you have found it expedient, on account of your ill- 
health, to sever your connection with us, we, the students of the Normal 
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“chool, desire to express our sorrow at your departure, and our gratitude 
for all that you have done for us and have been to us. 

During the short period that we have been together, a friendship 
bas been formed which we hope will be lasting. We haye found in you 
those manly principles which we deem worthy of imitation. We have looked 
to you as a leader and a sympathizer, and have ever found you willing to 
assist and ready to encourage. You have showa us that true greatness can 
not be attained without goodness. 

As we continue our labors in these halls, and when we go out to battle: 
with the world, we shall remember, and strive to practice, those noble prin- 
ciples and moral precepts which you have placed before us. Your labors. 
here have been of great benefit to us, and we trust it has been one of enjoy- 
ment to you. Weare now about to separate, probably never to meet again. 
As you go forth, we hope for the speedy recovery of your health, and for 
success in all your undertakings. May you ever lock to Him who healeth 
the sick and careth for the well, 


We ask you to remember us as kind friends. We offer you this pitcher 
as a token of our respect. Farewell. 


The next morning’s train took the greater part of the students to 
their homes for the holidays, and for the rest necessary before be- 
ginning « new term’s work. Cc. W. L. 


How to teach children unacquainted with the language of the 
teacher, appears a question rather difficult to answer; so much more 
as the course to be pursued in such cases must mainly depend upon 
the particular circumstances of the case. Success in such a case musts 
in the main, depend upon the ingenuity of the teacher, his acquaint- 
ance with the mental dispositions of culildren, and a temper refrain- 
ing from bringing pupils into the least excitement. 

The ingenuity of the teacher under the circumstances has to dis-- 
play itself in the invention of means and ways to impart the mean- 
ing of terms. The writer of this, having been in charge of pupils 
of Bohemiah extraction, resorted sometimes to drawing (of course 
only of rude sketches), sometimes to actual representations, as, for 
instance, for words like pulling, by the actual pulling of a ruler, 
and so on; was careful in using, in the short sentences addressed to 
them, only such words as he was aware, or would -reasonably 
presume, would be anderstood by them; tried to elicit from 
them answers, ever so short, in English. But though careful, 
and as he thinks sufficiently successful in regard to keeping up the 
necessary earnestness of his pupils, he cannot claim to have also se- 
cured the approval of their parents, who seemed to be unable to un- 
derstand what he regarded as the foremost wants of his pupils. It 
will, therefore, be aleo essential to ccnsider the capacity of the par- 
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ents of such children, and to modify the treatment of their children 
with a regard to the mental standing of their parents. 

A dictionary of the language of such children, finally, may be 
employed with very great advantage, so much more as a sufficiently 
correct pronunciation of the foreign languages in vogue within this 
state can soon be acquired. F. C. BEssLer. 





QUERY BOX. 


Ans. to No. 77—“Then the assembly breaks up, and each family 
goes to their own home, where they busy themselves, etc.,” is incor- 
rect, because ¢heiv does not agree in number with family, which in 
this case is not taken with a special reference to the several persons 
composing it, but as a compact, without regard, in particular, to 
those composing it. “Where they busy themselves,” however, con- 
taining such a special reference, appears, therefore, inadmissible. 

A further question will then be, Can ats be used instead of their 
at the place in question? This appears likewise as inadmissible, as 
we have become so much used to refer it only to beings without 
sex, or with sex prominent in so small a degree as not to require 
acknowledgment in the language, so that we can but forthwith 
reject the said possessive for the cited position. 

To correct the above sentence, there are, therefore, other words 
to be used, and there may, consequently, different alterations be 
proposed, as, All the families go to their own homes, ete. 

78. James, IL. of England, and II. of Scotland, were good men, (not 
“was a good man”). 


[Our correspondent evidently misinterprets the sentence. The 
case supposed is that of one sovereign ruling over the two king- 
doms, and bearing different titles in the different kingdoms. How 
would such a sentence be punctuated ?—Eb. | 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
THE STATE. 

Washington Co—Blair school exhibits an enrollment of 243 
pupils, divided as follows: First Grade, 75; Second, 78; Third, 58; 
and the Fourth, 32. The average daily attendance is 199. Mr.I.N. 
Jones has succeeded Prof. Secord as its prineipal. 
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Clay Co.—Sup’t Brookbank announces that an institute will be 
held at Harvard, commencing on the first day of March, and con- 
tinuing three days. 

Johnson Co.—Mr. Foster, the new county superintendent, has 
called an institute to meet at Tecumseh, February 25th, to continue 
through the following day. 

Seward Co.—School at Seward numbers among its corps of teach- 
ers Miss Sarah E. Chapin, in the Intermediate Department, and 
Miss Ella Benson, in the Primary. 

Otoe Co.—The district schooi at Bennet is taught by J. H. Jerome, 
and numbers about 60 scholars. 

— Syracuse school is under charge of Rev. H. T. Vose. 

Thayer Co.—Sup’t Barger reports the number of school children 
in the county to be 767. There are 48 teachers, 42 districts, and 30 
school houses. Value of the school property is $30,118, and the 
indebtedness $31,183.20. 

Madison Co.—The winter term of the Madison school commenced 
on 24th ult., under the tuition of Dr. Osborne. About 50 scholars 
were enrolled. 

— The school at Norfolk is taught at present by Mr. L. F. Taylor. 

Butler Co—Mr. Wenry C. Barnes has been employed to teach 
the youths of David City during the present winter. 

— Rey. A. J. Combs, the new county superintendent, was recently 
transferred to the pastoral charge at David City, and has accord- 
ingly taken up his residence at this place. 

Saunders Co—The editor of the Wauhoo Jndependent offers a 
prize consisting of Lossing’s Centennial History of the United States 
and the Jndependent for one year, to any teacher of that county who 
will write and send to that office, the best essay on “Our Free 


Schools.” The Wauhoo Literary Club will decide who will be en- 
titled to the reward. 


Colfax Co—Schuyler has 110 pupils in attendance at its public 
school. Its corps of teachers is composed of Prof. W. Wright, Prin- 
cipal, Miss King, in the Intermediate, and Miss Albertson, in the 
primary. 

—School in Dist. 16 is taught by Mr. N. B. Woods. The roll 
numbers 30 scholars, of whom from 24 to 27 are in daily attendance, 
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Dizon Co.—The Ponca school numbers between 80 and 90 schol- 
ars,all under charge of one teacher. As might be expected from 
this state of affairs, the report of the school is not very favorable. 

Fillmore Co.—A four days’ institute will take place at Geneva, 
eommencing Tuesday, February 15th. Prof. Thompson, of the Nor- 
mal, is expected to attend during the entire session, and it is hoped 
that Sup’t MeKenzie will also be present a part of the time. 


Stanton Co.—Co. Sup’t Frost reports 18 school districts, 327 chil- 
dren attending school, 22 qualified teachers, and 15 school houses, 
In his remarks he says: 

“Nearly all the districts have neat, comfortable school heuses, 
completed, or in course of erection, and with a few exceptions, have 
been furnished with patent seats, globes, maps, charts, and other 
fixtures necessary to successful teaching. As will be seen by last 
annual report, the school property has advanced oyer one half in 
value, and only one district has bonds standing out. All the rest 
are on a strong financial basis, and some districts huve quite a sur- 
plus on hand.’ 


Adams Co.—Hastings school has two departments. Prof. H. W. 
Myers, the Principal, is assisted by Miss Ella Ilersey, while Miss 
Emma Parks presides over the second room. The school is well 
spoken of, and is increasing in size. 

— The district board of Juniata have recently caused the school 
under their care to be graded. It is now composed of two depart- 
ments. Miss Etta Musser retains the high school department, and 
Miss R. V. Pruyn, a graduate of lowa College, takes charge of the 
primary. 

Richardson Co.—From a correspondent we learn that the insti- 
tute for the counties of Richardson, Pawnee, and Johnson, an- 
nounced to take place at Humboldt during the holidays, passed off 
very pleasantly. Prof. McKenzie, and Sup’ts Wightman and Will- 
iams conducted it. ‘The TEACHER was endorsed as the teachers’ 
organ. A county association was formed for Richardson, which 
met at Salem, February 12th. 

— The school at Humboldt is in three departments, and has about 
90-on the rolls. Written examinations are required each month, 
which the Principal, Mr. Wood, reports have been of great benefit. 

— The corps of teachers employed in the public school of Salem 
is composed as follows: Prof. J. D. Sammons, Principal; Miss Ella 
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Margrave, Intermediate; and Mrs. Kellogg, Primary. A good at- 
tendance is reported. 


Cedar Co.—The report of Mr. L. M. Howard, county superintend- 
ent, presents the following figures; No. school districts, 25; No. 
children of school age, 807; No. attending school, 538; No. attend- 
ing between 7 and 16 years of age, 434; No. districts having 6 
months’ schoo] or more,13; No. qualified teachers—niale, 11, fe- 
male, 20; highest wages per month—males, $80, female, $47; low- 
est wages per month—males, $25, females, $25 ; No. school houses— 
stone, brick, frame, 20-—log, sod, or dug-out, 1; average surface of 
blackboard in sq. ft., 18; No. school houses with no blackboard, 3; 
No. furnished with patent desks and seats, 10; No. having appara’ 
tus as globes, maps, etc., 10; value of school property, $12,000. 
In his remarks Sup’t Howard asserts that the educational interests 
of the county have been marked with a steady and permanent pros- 
perity; that nearly ail the districts are supplied with comfortable 
schoo! houses and out buildings, while with two or three exceptions 
they are practically out of debt, and can have school from six to 
nine mouths of the year. No institutes have yet been held, but a 
effort was made some time since to organize a permanetit associ: - 
tion, which will doubtless be accomplished in a short time. 


Pror. Nicuoison, of the Normal, has issued the following cir- 

cular, which we publish for the benefit of those interested: 
Perv, Nes., January 3, 1876. 

I have for exchange good specimens of the following fossils and 
others: 

1. Productus Nebrascensis. 4. Productus Prattenianus, 7. Fusilina Cylindrica. 
2. Productus Longispinus. 5. Productus Costatns. 8. Retzia Punctalifera. 
3. Productus Semircticulata 6. Meekelia Striato Costata. 9. Phillipsia Sp. 

10. Allorism Subeuneata, 

These are Carboniferous fossils from southeastern Nebraska. 
Would be pleased to exchange for named fossils of your locality. 

We are making an effort to interest our pupils in the patural his- 
tory of the state, with the hope that when they become teachers 
they may in turn, insti] similar tastes into the minds of their pupils. 

‘Vo carry out this plan successfully, we need as large a number 
of specimens, illustrating natural history, as we can obtain. 

Persons interested in this matter, will greatly oblige us by col- 
lecting and forwarding to us, at our expense, whatever of interest 
in this direetion may come under their observation. Direct all 
articles and commuuications to 

H. Hi. Nicmorson, Prof. Nat. Science. 





LITERATURE. 





HAvina been compelled on several occasions to express our disapprova! 
of books on scientific subjects, prepared ostensibly for the young, but which 
seemed to us not at all adapted to the young, it is very gratifying to be 
able to express our approval of a work of this character as heartily as we 
can of Morse’s First Book of Zoology. This is a sensible book, beth in plan 
* and execution. The study of nature is the leading idea: First make a col- 
lection and study that thoroughly. Make no attempt to learn classification 
until there is something to classify. Hence the author introduces only such 
objects as are familiar to every child, making no attempt at a general clas- 
sification of the animal kingdom. Attention is called to such familiar ani- 
mals as snails, clams, crawfish, domestic animals, spiders, daddy-long-legs 
and other insects, &c. Explicit directions are given for collecting and pre- 
serving insects and crustacea. The illustrations are all drawn in outline, 
with a view to having them copied by the pupil, which point we are glad 
to note is strenuously insisted upon by the author. The style is a happy 
medium between the too scientific and the unpleasantly childish. The 
reader does not feel that the author is making any effort to simplify his lan- 
guage, and yet the text contains }ittle if anything that would not be readily 
understood by pupils reading in the Fourth Reader. There are few books 
that would make a better present for a boy or girl of 10 to 18 years, than this 
little volume. (D. Appleton & Co. C. Beckington, Agent, Des Moines.) 


Payne's Chapters on School Supervision is a valuable addition to the series 
of pedagogic works published by Wilson, Hinkle & Co. It is a practical 
treatise upon the management of graded schools, by an experienced super- 
intendent of such schools. We in common with most others engaged in 
this class of work, have often felt the need of a book of this kind, and as 
there is no other similar work extant, we have examined this with unusual 
interest. It contains not only many useful suggestions to principals and 
teachers of graded schools, but discusses in a frank and fearless manner 
many of the educational problems with which they are constantly con- 
fronted. The subject of records and reports is illustrated by 26 blank forms. 
While every teacher will have his own opinions upon many of the ques- 
tions discussed, we can cordially commend it to the fraternity as a valua- 
ble and sensible book. (Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Cincinnati.) 


Tue Republic is a purely political magazine, and is excellent of its kind. 
The February number discusses various political questions of the day with 
much vigor and spirit, and in the Appendix gives a full report of the speeches 
(f Messrs. Blaine and Garfield and Benj, P Hill in the Amnesty debate, 





